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NATIONAL PTA PONDERS A CHANGING AMERICA; ITS SCHOOLS 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers concluded its largest convention here 
last week with the 3150 delegates convinced that the time has come to examine America's 
changing scene and the impact of these changes on educational needs. 





After hearing some of the nation's outstanding leaders in government, education and 
industry discuss the changing patterns and demands in American life, the convention 
adopted a statement recommending that individual state PTA congresses "make every ef- 
fort to insure salary schedules adequate to employ and retain competent, professional 
teaching staffs." 





Said the delegates: "While on the average, teachers' salaries have been increased 
over the levels in effect a decade ago, they do not yet compare favorably with the sal- 
aries offered professionally prepared personnel in other fields. Though salaries alone 
are not the whole answer to the teacher shortage, they constitute at least a major con- 
sideration, and increasing salaries should be the first effort in solving the problem." 





Speakers throughout the four-day session (May 18 to 21) emphasized the inter-rela- 
tionship of family, school and community and the services PIA members could perform 
for all. Expanding on this theme, Mrs. James Parker of Grand Rapids, Mich., newly 
elected president of the 11 million-member organization (picture on page 2), said: "PTA 
members cannot achieve their major objectives alone. They must cooperate with other 
groups in the community to protect the interests of the children and youth and develop 
a climate in which they can. best flourish.” 





The nation's education system was examined only as it related to other institutions 
and problems on which the PTA turned its spotlight, but references were made to the 
need for a balanced curriculum without undue emphasis on science, for encouraging com- 
petition among students, abolishing courses that "lack substantial intellectual con- 
tent" and for keeping control over the schools at the local level. 





Developments in technology and medicine and changes in social mores were explained 
and sometimes decried at plenary and group sessions, where speakers pointed out that 
many of the "advances" had created problems of social adjustment and of caring for the 
"biological misfits" now allowed to survive. They also have created a need for better 
trained and more highly educated employees and for more recreational and educational 
facilities, the delegates were told. 





A suggestion that appeared to get wide acceptance among PTA members was for a "work 
experience" program operated by schools for rebellious teenagers who dislike school. 
Howard C. Seymour, Rochester, N. Y¥., school superintendent said such a program might 
reduce the number of dropouts and keep the youngsters occupied at a time when they 
might otherwise turn to a life of crime. Many of those participating probably would 
return to the classroom later, he predicted. 
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INDUSTRY EXPECTS MORE OF JUNE GRADS 


More than half of next month's graduates will spend their working lives in the in- 
dustrial world on which they must depend for useful work and sustenance. And this 
world expects more from public school graduates than it ever did before, the PIA dele- 
gates were told by David H. Dawson, Vice Prec.dent and Director, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. 





Dawson explained: "Modern industry has been changing and will continue to do so at 
@ rapid and probably accelerating pace. Its needs for skills, its requirements from 
people, and the contributions which it asks of its workers are likewise changing--in 
emphasis primarily, but also in kind. This challenging world requires that an adequate 
educational system not be static, but that it be flexible--capable of modifying its pro- 
cedures and, hopefully, its results, to meet the new needs of the world of tomorrow. 
The challenge thereby presented to our educational system is obvious. It does not come 
wholly from industry. Government's demands for skills are expanding comparably. In 
the field of medicine we are requiring more intensive, and more advanced scientific 
training, for the physicians of tomorrow. Our educational machinery itself must have 
better trained and more skillful teachers and staff people." 





FEDERAL TESTING PROGRAM DEFENDED 


Today thousands of America's best young minds are being lost through neglect, Wayne 
O. Reed, Deputy Commissioner of Education, U. S. Office of Education, warned the PTA 
conclave. He pointed out that 200,000 of "our most capable youth" each year stop with 
their high school diplomas; 60,000 others drop out yearly before completing high school 
--boys and girls who could be teachers, doctors, scientists, and leaders in industry 
and government fail to realize their highest potentiality for themselves and the coun- 
try. Thousands more, he said, who might not be leaders but who in their own way have 
an extremely valuable contribution to make to society, are selling themselves and so- 
ciety short likewise by dropping out of school. 





"The federal government is, therefore, proposing a program of testing, counseling 
and guidance, and federal scholarships for higher education to stop this tragic, even 
dangerous, loss," Reed said, adding: "There would be no national system of examina- 
tions. The tests would be chosen or developed and administered wholly by the state 
and local school authorities; testing would begin no later than the 9th grade and be 
repeated at least once by the junior or senior year of high school. Cumulative records 
would be kept which would accompany the student and form the basis of expanded and im- 
proved guidance and counseling 
services, to enable teachers to 
advise and encourage students and 
parents to make the most of apti- 
tude and opportunity. There is 
convincing evidence to show how 
such programs can transform lives 
and careers. _ 





NEW PTA PRESIDENT 


A youthful grandmother and former 
teacher, Mrs. James C. Parker, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is the new national 
PTA head. 





She believes: "The function of 
PTA is not to create dissent on the 
question of what shall be done about 
education. It is rather to close 
gaps in home-school relationships 
by working with educators to meet 


the needs of American boys and girls." as national PTA prexy expired. 

















33-CENT BARGAIN — 
COMPARE THE COSTS 


Thirty-three cents buys one hour of public education for a child or...one-fifth 
of a haircut, one milkshake or one gallon of gasoline. 





This is what the NEA's Committee on Tax Education and School Finance found when 
it did some comparative shopping to find out how much of a bargain is the schooling 
this country's children get. Other examples contained in the Committee's 16-page 
leaflet entitled "Compare the Costs" include: 





e An hour's schooling under a trained teacher in a planned program of learning 
costs 33 cents while the American parent pays 50 cents an hour for an un- 
trained baby sitter. 


e Compared with what is spent for defense, on homes, on drinking, and on 


smoking, on automobiles, on recreation, education costs less than any of 
these. 


* Compared with the cost of crime ($50 billion annually), education comes at 
bargain rates ($14 billion annually). 


e Compared with the payoff in higher earnings made possible by education, the 
investment brings substantial returns. 


These findings have caused a number of newspapers to urge their communities to 
look at their own bargains in schools. For example, The Austin (Texas) American 
writes: "School kids in Austin and throughout Texas sweat in hot classrooms; 
whereas, if as much money were spent on education as on smoking, or as on alco- 
holic beverages, the schools could be as comfortable as the country club or the 
bowling alley. And studies show children on the average would make about 20 per 
cent better grades and faster progress in schools built to the modern minimum of 
comfort for places of recreation, homes, clubs and the like. . ." 








Copies of the leaflet are available at committee headquarters, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at 10 for $1 or 100 for $5. Single copy free. 








INSIGHT TO NEW HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE HEAD 


The nation's third Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, in a way, helped create the big job he is about to assume July 1. The com- 
posit department with the long name, combined under an administrator of cabinet 
rank, was a feature of the first Hoover Commission report--and Flemming was a mem- 
ber of the commission. 





In an interview with a Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch reporter, the resigning presi- 
dent of Ohio Wesleyan University had this to say about education: "This will cer- 
tainly be one of my first concerns. The country is aroused and concerned, and the 
federal government has the responsibility for exercising leadership. We are face 
to face with a wonderful opportunity to strengthen our educational system because 
of the great public interest." 





"It wasn't an easy decision," the affable educator said, "to leave the univer- 
sity presidency for good to return to the hectic Washington scene...but it was a 
tremendous challenge I couldn't turn down." He added that..."My whole life since 
student days here has been spent commuting between Washington and Delaware (Ohio)." 














A’sign of the times, perhaps. In New York City schools a total of 3069 ap- 
plications have been filed for regular and substitute school clerk licenses. 
This is the largest number filed for this test since the depression days of 
the 1930s. The last school clerk test, held in 1954, attracted 1379 regular 
and 655 substitute applicants, a total of 2034. School officials said that 
many applicants in the current test are civil service clerks seeking school 
jobs because they pay better and offer more vacation time. The scale runs 
from $3650 to $4850 a year in 13 annual steps. 














"first rate" by the newly formed Committee on International Non-Theatrical 
Events (CINE), 25 films are expected to boost America's prestige abroad when they are shown 
at the Venice Film Festival, July 17-27, according to the National Education Association. 
The products of U. S. producers of non-theatrical, non-governmental films, these entries 
are expected to compare favorably with films from all over the world. An example of the 


type of films on exhibit is "Cotton: Nature's Wonder Fiber," produced by the Cotton Coun- 
cil International. 





® Today's college grading system was pictured as an "academic piggy-bank" by Dr. Edwin 
S. Burdell, president of New York's Cooper Union, in a recent speech at Coronado, Calif. 
"Credits are dropped in at frequent intervals and if, at the end of eight semesters when 
the bank is broken and examined, a student has enough tokens of intellectual accomplishment, 
he graduates," Burdell said. He urged that students should be put on their own responsi- 
bility for the first two years of college and then given comprehensive examinations over 
a several-day period to determine whether they should enter the upper division. An even 


more thorough exam should be given before a student is allowed to graduate, Burdell con- 
cluded. 





The Montpelier (vt.) Argus comes up with a practical cum laude. Im an editorial the 
paper points out: "In all the current commotion over higher education, our crying need for 
double-dome scientists we haven't got, we think it's high time somebody gave a thought to 
the kids--hundreds of thousands of them across the nation--who do not go to college, and 
who will not be going to college, no matter what the inducements. No group of our citizenry 
contributes more to the nation's economic and civil welfare, to keep the wheels turning in 
business and industry and our government functioning at the national, state and local levels 
than these business school careerists. There is, we believe, growing recognition of the 


fact that it makes just as much sense to live for good old Spivis Commercial as to die for 
dear old Harvard Law." 





PAs the result of a national survey, The New York World-Telegram and Sun reports that 
holding down a campus job is now considered a mark of honor. It adds that 60 percent of 
the students do it at some schools. Often the jobs are a valuable source of business exe 
perience for future career use, the survey showed. 








EDUCATION U.S.A. is not published during the summer months. Your next copy will 
arrive during the first week of September. 


To increase its usefulness locally, subscribers may now use contents of this news- 
letter, with credit to EDUCATION U.S.A., in staff publications and for press, ra- 
dio and television. 
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